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ON SILENCE 


Mvcu has been written and said of the advant- 
ages of golden Silence over silver speech ; and 
people break silence continually to recommend 
that it should remain unbroken, which is as 
though one should demonstrate the advantages 
of darkness by showing a light. In fact, silence 
has so many sides to it—it is now admirable, now 
detestable, now useful, and now criminal—some- 
times awful, and sometimes ridiculous—that we 
dare not commend it unconditionally. At any- 
rate, we are not struck dumb with admiration of 
it. The eloquent silence of innocence suffering 
under unmerited reproach and persecution is 
indeed beautiful. Admirable is the modest 
silence of youth listening to the teachings of 
wise old age ; and silence is the fullest answer to 
questions that are either impertinent or un- 
answerable. 

The stillness—as of a silence that may be felt 
—of a starlit sky on a frosty night, or of a pine- 
bordered lake at sunset, when ‘not a breath 
creeps through the rosy air’—such a silence, if 
not in itself beautiful, at least enhances in a high 
degree the loveliness existent in the scene ; just 
as the power and sweetness of music—such as the 
song of a nightingale, for instance—are heightened 
by the silent darkness of a summer night. Yet 
the same silence brooding over a desert is gloomy 
and dismal ; and if there be cause to fear an 
enemy shrouded in the silence, it becomes more 
than desolate—terrifying. 

Silence is nearly always useful when work is 
going on; it isa great fellow-worker: bees buzz 
in their hives, but are silent in the bosoms of 
flowers, where their harvest is richest. How 
solemn is the silence, when the last bell ceases 
on a Sunday morning, to the listening shepherd 
far away on the hill-side! How peaceful the 
silence when Friends sit in silent meditation, and 
no one is moved to utter even good words, and 
all are communing with thelr own hearts and 
are still. How treacherous is silence when we 
allow a neighbour to approach, unwarned, a 


danger perceptible to us but not to him. How 
shameful is it when we keep it unbroken, listen- 
ing to his calumniators when they bring forward 
an accusation we know to be groundless ! 

Although we have said silence is useful to the 
worker, as every check takes something from 
his power either of concentrated attention or 
execution, stitl it must be owned that errors in 
thought and workmanship are sometimes avoided 
by work being talked about. Most wild doctrines 
have been hatched in silence and solitude: had 
they been discussed, they would probably have 
never been brought before the world. And 
although silent thought should precede words 
and actions—for without it they are as leaves and 
blossoms without root—still it is not good to be 
all root, atid allow no one but ourselves to profit 
by our meditations. It is not merely that silence 
bestows no wisdom on its fellows; it has not 
perhaps any superfluity to dispense ; but a silence 
that is occupied with preserving itself, its own 
ease, safety, and dignity—granting that it does all 
this—must yet always want the sacred splendour 
of beneficence. For though we may have - no 
wisdom to bestow, we have all of us at least 
kindness and courtesy at our command. Half 
the world does not know their own strength, 
their power to give good cheer and sympathy, 
simply because they have never tried it. And 
yet the next best way of breaking silence—after 
praising our Maker—is by comforting our neigh- 
bour, not as Job’s neighbours comforted him, how- 
ever, by exhortations, ‘lengthened, sage advices,’ 
following on a seven days’ silence. 

And if silence occasionally confirms us in 
errors of thought and workmanship, how danger- 
ous are some of its immediate children-; for it 
breeds misconception, misunderstanding, jealousy, 
distrust, envy. How many hearts have ached in 
a silence, which, broken by a few kind, hearty, 
generous words, would have glowed with hap- 
piness and gratitude ; how many lives have been 
clouded by the proud or cowardly silence which, 
dispelled by a candid acknowledgment of mistake 
or misconduct, would have left them bright and 
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contented. Of all the penalties the solitary mind| Contrasted with this self-imposed and affected 
pays for its silence, sure the deepest and bitterest, | silence, how tranquil is the soothing stillness o} 
the most lasting, because most unavailing, is the |a library! Here our friends upon the shelves, 
too late conviction that silence has been preserved | upon whom we have turned our backs this many 
at the expense of justice, at the cost of happiness | a day, are always ready to return good for evil— 
to others or to ourselves. Mischievous as are | benefits for neglect; to give counsel, wisdom, 
sour and unkind words, appallingly tedious as | amusement, and delight for contemptuous dis- 
are trite and inept observations ‘leading no-! regard. To such a well-peopled solitude, sucli 
whither, we doubt if they are so mischievous or | eloquent silence, it is good now and again to 
so tedious as a stony or contemptuous or mocking | repair, remembering that this temporary with. 
silence. If the tongue is a fire which has kindled | drawal from our fellows will one day be con- 
war and misery time out of mind, it is also a! tinual. 
enerous flame that has lighted a living spark of | How dreadful is silence when it is the sole 
ery courage, lofty self-denial, unswerving devo- | answer toa cry for help, a prayer for forgiveness, a 
tion in the souls of the whole human race ! | petition for love! Silence, temporary silence, full 
A philosophical writer has observed that men | of breath-holding expectancy, as when a storm 
often treat their dogs with greater kindness than | is gathering and the ‘whole orb lies hushed,’ a 
their womankind; and supposes they do so! pin-dropping silence when a great orator, or 
because the former do not bore their masters with | preacher, or actor, pauses to emphasise his point ; 
advice, reproach, or expostulations, as the latter | the strained silence that succeeds to a cry of 
too frequently do. It may be so; yet we cannot | agony; and that last, deepest silence when the 
help thinking this reflects on the judgment of | labouring breast heaves no more ! 
the selector of the said womankind, who has, Noise is said ere now to have killed men— 
unfortunately for himself, chosen one not wise | notably the artist John Leech, by the insidious 
enough to be aware that discretion in speech is| undermining of the power of endurance; and 
worth more than eloquence. we have recently known a case where the hearing 
Some minds run in such grooves—unhappily | having been restored by an operation, after a 
for their friends, not silent ones—that no sooner | seven years’ silence, the nerves had become so 
is a subject introduced than the whole home | acutely sensitive that any ordinary noise, such 
circle knows what to expect. The inevitable | as the sudden closing of a door or passing by of 
anecdote, the unfailing reflection, the threadbare | a carriage, threw the patient into an ecstasy of 
morality, are dragged in by the head and shoul- | tremulous agitation which threatened to end in 
ders, like Mrs Wickham’s sister’s Betsey-Jane, | downright insanity. We all know by experience 
argon all talk save its own bald disjointed | how disagreeable is the shock or jar producing an 
chat, and leaving the listeners sighing for a golden | involuntary start and quickening of the heart's 
silence ; for, observe, it is always other people’s | action, which a sudden and unexpected explosion 
silence that is sighed for. It is a truism that! of sound will cause to the strongest nerved ; but 
many folks gain and maintain a reputation for| very few, fortunately, have to endure that far 
wisdom by sayifg and doing little or nothing | worse tension of the nerves, when only the strik- 
with overpowering solemnity. They call them-| ing of the heart against the ribs, the rush of 
selves ‘serious-minded ;’ in their presence, quips | blood. through the head, fill up the long hours, 
and cranks die away like flowers in frost ; they | days, and weeks of those whose insubordination 
cannot distinguish between bitterness and salt, | has brought upon them that most ghastly form 
and so are continually taking offence where none | of human misery, solitary confinement. 
was meant. A joke, to them, unless it is} Such is the dreadful power of continuous 
thoroughly time-honoured, is excruciating ; it | silence, that hardly any sound, however disagree- 
has not got the stamp of authority ; it is not! able in itself, but would be hailed with rapture, 
current coin; they will none of it; and a pun jin place of the aching void, the huge, super- 
is worthy of penal punishment. Silence is their | incumbent, intolerable burden of q silence that 
Moloch, to which their children, friends, and | is absolute. 
servants are daily sacrificed. By remaining 
silent sometimes about what they know, they 
are enabled to take credit for a great deal of BLOOD ROYAL. 
which they are ignorant. If they by chance get 
hold of an idea, they treat it as careless or wicked CHAPTER IL.—THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE. 
se do ~_ bantling gps ae vagy sd it in 
silence. They account all suspicions true, yet | 3. ; ; ’ > ; f 
bridle them if false, and Pr them, rather dingwick High ree ae amply : pregame, 
than question of them with those who could and | he often complained in the bosom o ne 
would dispel their dismal doubts. Every question | than his ancestral home at Windsor Castle. But 
has its two sides, yet they are content silently to| as Mr Plantagenet himself had never inhabited 
know their own only. That Plato’s dialogues | the home of his forefathers, he felt the loss of 
were cast in that form in order the better to sift | his hereditary domains less keenly than might 
their subject, teaches them rE. They will! perhaps have been expected from so sensitive a 
never so winnow their notions. Try to get at person. Still, the cottage at Chiddingwick, judged 
their opinions, and straightway, with a pride that even by the less exalted standard of Mr Plan- 
apes humility, they will take refuge in the ‘epee ] llecti se ian wee 
vaunted poverty of their endowments, They are | genet's own early recollections, was by t had 
not clever, they say, with an air and emphasis unduly luxurious. * For Edmund Plantagene cs 
which clearly proclaims that they could be if| been well brought up, and received in his day 
they chose, but they hope they know better. the education of a gentleman. 


Mr Epmunp PLANTAGENET’ residence in Chid- 
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It was a sad history, and alas! a very common | 
one. Thirty years before, when Edmund Plan- ancestral realm of ‘England in particular, than 
tagenet, not i a believer in his own real or pre- | was at all usual with him. The fact was, his 
tended royal descent, went up to London from ' potential subjects had been treating him with 
Yorkshire’ to seek his fortune in literature, he! marked want of consideration for his real position, 
was one of the handsomest and most popular} Kings in exile are exposed to intolerable affronts. 
young men in his own society. His name alone |.The landlord of the White Horse had hinted at 
succeeded in attracting attention ; we are not all the desirability of paying arrears on the score of 
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of humour with the world in general and his own 


of us Plantagenets. The admirable Lady Postle- 


thwaite, arbiter in her day of literary reputation, 

ave the man with the royal surname the run of 
“ well-known salon; editors accepted readily 
enough his inflated prose and his affected poetry ; 
and all the world went well with him for a time 
—while he remained a bachelor. But one fine 
day Edmund Plantagenet took it into his head, 
like many bettef men, to fall in love—we have 
done it ourselves, and we know how catching it 
is—and not only to fall in love, but also, which is 
worse, to give effect to his feelings by actually 
getting married. In after-life, Mr Plantagenet 
regarded that unfortunate step as the one fatal 
error in an otherwise blameless career. He felt 
that with a name and prospects like his he ought 
at least to have married rank, title, or money. 
Instead of which, he just threw himself away : he 
married only beauty, common-sense, and goodness. 
The first of these fades, the second palls, and the 
third ‘Mr Plantagenet was never constructed to 
appreciate. 
and. persist unchanged after such skin-deep 
attractions as intellect or good looks have ceased 
to interest. 

From the day of his marriage, then, Edmund 
Plantagenet’s downward career began, As a 
married man, he became at once of less importance 
in Lady Postlethwaite’s society—he was so use- 
ful for dances. Editors found out by degrees 


that he had only affectation and audacity in place 


of genius ; work fell short as children increased ; 
and evil days began to close in upon the growing 
family. But what was worst of all, as money 
grew scarcer, a larger and larger proportion of it 
went each day to swell the receipts, at first of his 
club, and afterwards, when clubs became things 
of the past, of his nearest public-house. To make 
a long ryt short, before many years were over, 


Edmund. Plantagenet, the young, the handsome, 


the promising, had degenerated from a dashing 
and well-bred fellow into a miserable sot of the 
sorriest description, 

But Mr Plantagenet’s present ostensible means 
of gaining an honest livelihood was by no means 


a regal one. He kept, as he was wont to phrase 
it gently himself, a temple of Terpsichore. In 
other words, he taught the local dancing-class. 
In his best days in London, when fortune still 
smiled upon him, he had been famed as the most 
graceful waltzer in Lady Postlethwaite’s set ; and 
now that the jade had deserted him to his lowest 
depth, he had finally settled down as the Chit- 
dingwick dancing-master. Sot as he was, all 
Chiddingwick supported him loyally, for his 
name’s sake; even Lady Agatha’s children at- 
tended his lessons. It was a poor sort of trade, 
indeed, for the last of the Plantagenets; but he 
consoled himself under the disgrace with the 
cheerful reflection that he served,-after all, as it 
were, as his own Lord Chamberlain. 

f Ou this particular night, however, of all the 
_ Mr Plantagenet felt more profqundly out 


But rank and money appeal to all, | 


ast brandies and sodas innumerable. The land- 
ord was friendly, and proud of his guest, who 
| ‘kept the house together ;’ but at times he broke 

out in little fits of petulance. Now Mr Plantage- 
net, as it happened, had not the wherewithal to 
settle this little account off-hand, and he took it 
ill of Barnes, who, as he justly remarked, ‘had 
had so much out of him,’ that he should endeavour 
to hurry a gentleman of birth in the matter of 
payment. He sat by his own fireside, therefore, 
In no very amiable humour, and watched the 

Mother bustling about the room with her domestic 
preparations for the family supper. : 

‘Clarence,’ Mr Plantagenet said, after a moment 
of silence, to one of the younger boys, ‘have you 

repared your Thucydides? It’s getting very 
| late. You seem to me to be loafing about doing 

nothing,’ 

‘Oh, I know it pretty well,’ Clarence answered 
, with a nonchalant air, still whittling at a bit of 
stick he wae engaged in transforming into a 
home-made whistle. ‘I looked it over in class. 

It’s not very hard. Thucydides is rot—most 
awfyl rot. It won't take five minutes,’ 

Mr Plantagenet, with plump fingers, rolled 
himself another cigarette. He had come down 
in the world, and left cigars far behind, a fragrant 
memory of the distant past; but as a gentleman 
he could never descend to the level of a common 
clay pipe. ‘Very well,’ he said blandly, leaning 
back in his chair and beaming upon Clarence : 
a peculiar blandness of tone and*manner formed 
Mr Plantagenet’s keynote. ‘That may do for 
me, perhaps—but it won’t do for Richard. After 
which frank admission of his own utter abdication 
of parental prerogatives in favour of his own 
son, he proceeded very deliberately to light his 
F, aroany and stare with placid eyes at the 
dilatory Clarence. 

There was a minute’s pause; then Mr Plan- 
tagenet began again. ‘Eleanor,’ he remarked in 
the sam. soft self-indulgent voice to his youngest 
daughter, ‘you don’t seem to be doing anything, 
1’m sure you’ve got some lessons to prepare for 
to-morrow.’ Not that Mr Plantagenet was in the 
least concerned for the progress of his children’s 
educatidn ; but the deeper they were engaged 
with their books, the less noise did they’ make 
with their ceaseless chatter in the one family 
sitting-room, and the more did they leave their 
fond father in peace to his own reflections. 

‘Oh, there’s plenty of time,’ Eleanor answered 
| With a little toss of her pretty head. ‘I can do 
,’em by-and-by—after Dick comes in. He’ll soon 
be coming.’ 

It was part and parcel of Mr Plantagenet’s 
| silent method of claiming royal descent that he 
called all his children with studious care after 
| the earlier Plantagenets, his real or supposed 
; ancestors, who were kings of England. Thus 
| his first-born was Richard, in memory of their 
| distinguished predecessor, the mighty Caur-de- 
| Lion: his next was Lionel Clarence, after the 
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second son of Edward IV., the particular Prince 
upon whom Mr Plantagenet chose to affiliate 
his family igree: and his, third was Henry, 
that being the Plantagenet name which sat first 


and oftenest upon the throne of England. His | 


eldest girl, in like manner, was christened Maud, 
after the foundress of his house who married 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, and so introduced the blood 
of the Conqueror into the Angevin race: his 
oungest was Eleanor, after the wife of Henry 
IL, ‘who brought us Poitou and Aquitaine as 
heirlooms.’ Mr Plantagenet, indeed, never overtly 
mentioned these interesting little points in public 
himself; but they oozed out for all that by 


lateral leakage—and redounded thereby much the | 


more to their contriver’s credit. His very reticence 
told not a little in his favour. For a dancing- 
master to claim by word or deed that he is de jure 
king of England would be to lay himself open 
to unsparing ridicule; but to let it be felt or 
inferred that he is so, without ever for one 
moment arrogating to himself the faintest claim 
to the dignity, is to pose in silence as an injured 
innocent, a person of most distinguished and 
exalted origin, with just that little suspicion of 
pathos and mystery about his unspoken right 
which makes the thing really dignified and 
interesting. 

Hardly, however, had Mr Plantagenet uttered 
those memorable words, ‘Dick’s late to-night ; 
I wender what keeps him,’ when the front door 
opened, and the Heir Apparent entered. . 

Immediately some strange ehange seemed to 
~ by magic over the assembled household. 

verybody looked up, as though an Event had 
occurred. Mrs Plantagenet herself, a weary- 
looking woman with gentle goodness beaming 
out of every line in her worn face, gave ‘a sigh 
of relief. ‘Oh, Dick,’ she cried, ‘I’m so glad 
you’ve come. We've all been waiting for you.’ 

Richard glanced round the room with a slight 
air of satisfaction. It was always a pleasure to 
him to find his father at home, and not, as was 
his wont, in the White Horse parlour; though, 
to say the truth, the only reason for Mr Planta- 
genet’s absence that night from his accustomed 
haunt was this little tiff with the landlord over 
his vulgar hints of payment. Then he stooped 
down and kissed his mother tenderly on the 
forehead ; patted Eleanor’s curly head with a 
brotherly caress ; gave a kindly glance at Prince 
Hal, as he loved to call him mentally ; and sat 
7 in the easy-chair his mother pushed towards 

1m. 

For,a moment there was silence; then Dick 
began in an explanatory voice: ‘I’m sorry I’m 
so late; but I had a piece of work to finish 
to-night, mother: rather particular work, too; 
a little bit of book-binding.’ 

‘You get paid extra for that, Richard, don’t 
you?’ his father asked, growing interested. 

‘Well, yes,’ Dick answered, rather grudgingly ; 
‘I yet paid extra for that; I do it in overtime. 
But that wasn’t all, he went on hurriedly, well 
aware that his father was debating in his own 
mind whether he couldn’t on the strength of it 
borrow a shilling. ‘It was a special piece of 
. work for the new governess at the rectory. 
And mother, isn’t it odd? her name’s Mary 
Tudor !’ 


‘There isn’t much in that, his father answered, 


balancing his cigarette daintily between his first 
and second finger, ‘A’ Stuarts are na sib to the 
king,” you know, Richard. The Plantazenets who 
left the money had nothing to do with the royal 
family—that is to say with us,” Mr Plantagenet 
went on, catching himself up by an after-thought. 


| *They were mere Sheffield cutlers, people of no 


antecedents, who happened to take our name 
upon themselves by a pure flight of fancy, be- 
cause they thought it high-sounding. Which 
it is, undoubtedly. And as for Tudors, bless your 
heart, they’re contmon enough in Wales. In 
| point of fact—though I’m proud of Elizabeth, 
/as a by-blow of the family—we must always 
bear in mind that for us, my dear boy, the 
Tudors were never anything but a distinct 
mésalliance.’ : 

‘Of course, Richard answered with profound 
conviction. 

His father glanced at him sharply. To Mr 
| Plantagenet himself this shadowy claim to royal 
descent was a pretty toy to be employed for the 
| mystification of strangers and the aggrandisement 
| of the family—a lever to work on Lady Agatha’s 
feelings ; but to his eldest son it was an article 
of faith, a matter of the most cherished and the 
profoundest belief, a reason for behaving one’s 
self in every position in life so as not to bring 
disgrace on’so distinguished an ancestry. 

A moment’s silence intervened; then Dick 
turned round with his grave smile to Clarence: 
‘And how does Thucydides get on?’ he asked 
with brotherly solicitude. 

Clarence wriggled a little uneasily on_ his 
wooden chair. “Well, it’s not a hard bit,’ he 
answered, with a shamefaced air, ‘I thought 
I could do it in a jiffy after you came home, 
Dick. It won’t take two minutes. It’s just that 
piece, don’t you know, about the revolt in 
Corcyra.’ 

Dick looked down at him reproachfully. ‘Oh, 
Clarry, he cried with a pained face, ‘you know 
| you can’t have looked at it. Not a hard bit, 

indeed ! why, it’s one of the obscurest and most 
debated passages in all Thucydides !—Now, what’s 
| the use of my getting you a nomination, old man, 
| and coaching you so hard, and helping to pay 
your way at the grammar-school, in hopes of 
your getting an Exhibition in time, if you won't 
/work for yourself, and lift yourself on to a 
| better position?’ And he glanced at the wooden 
| mantel-piece, on whose vacant scroll he had 
, carved deep with his penknife his own motto 
| im life, Noblesse oblige, in Lombardic letters, for 
| his brother’s benefit. 

| He spoke with a seriousness that was above 
/his years. To say the truth, Mr Plantagenet’s 
‘habits had almost reversed their relative places 
|in the family. Dick was naturally conscientious, 
having fortunately inherited his moral character- 
istics rather from his mother’s side than from his 
' father’s ; and being thrown early into the position 


| of assistant bread-winner and chief adviser to 


| the family, he had grown grave before his time, 
jand felt the weight of domestic cares already 


heavy upon his shoulders. As for Clarence, who 
had answered his father with scant respect, he 
never thought for a moment of disobeying the 
‘wishes of his elder brother. He took up the 
dog-eared Thucydides that had served them both 
|in turn, and the old Liddell and Scott that was 
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* | 
still common property, and began conning over | 


the chapter set before him with conspicuous 


diligence. Dick looked on meanwhile with no, 


little satisfaction, while Eleanor went on with 


her work, in her chair in the corner, vaguely | 


conscious all the time of meriting his approba- 
tion. ; 

At last, just as they sat down to their frugal 
supper of bread and cheese and water—for ‘by 
Dick’s desire, they were all, save one, teetotalers 
—Dick sprang a mine upon the assembled com- 
pany by saying out all at once in a most matter- 
of-fact voice to his neighbour Clarry: ‘No, I 
shan’t be able to help you very much in future, 
I’m afraid—because, next week, I’m going up 
to Oxford—to try for a Scholarship.’ 

A profound spell of awed silence followed this 
abrupt disclosure of a long-formed plan. Mr 
Plantagenet himself was the first to break it. 
He rose to the occasion. ‘Well, I’m glad at 


least, my son,’ he said, in “his most grandiose | 


manner, ‘you propose to, give yourself the 
education of a gentleman.’ ; 
‘And therefore, Dick continued, with a side- 


glance at Clarence, ‘I shall need all my spare | 
| dubiously, with a critical air, making a manful 


time for my own preparation.’ 


CHAPTER III,—DISCOUNTING IT, 


Mrs Plantagenet looked across the table at her 
son with vague eyes of misgiving. ‘This is all 
very sudden, Dick,’ she faltered out, not without 
some slight tremor. 

‘Sudden for you, dear mother,’ Dick answered, 
taking her hand im his own; ‘but not for me. 
Very much otherwise. I’ve had it in my mind 
for a great many months; and this is what 
decided me.’ ; 

He drew from his pocket as he spoke a small 
scrap of newspaper and handed it across to her. 
It was a cutting from the Times. Mrs Plantagenet 
read it through with swimming eyes. ‘ University 
Intelligence : Oxford.—Four foundation Scholar- 
ships will be awarded after public examination at 
Durham College on May 20th. Two will be of 
the annual value of One Hundred Pounds, for 
Classics; one of the same value for Natural 
Science ; and one for Modern History. Appli- 
cation to be made, on or before Wednesday the 
19th, to the Rev. the Dean at Durham College, 
who will also supply all needful information to 
intending candidates.’ 

The words swam in a mist before Mrs Plan- 
tagenet’s eyes, ‘What does it all mean, dear 
Dick ?’ she inquired almost tearfully. 

‘It means, mother, Dick answered with the 
gentlest tenderness, ‘that Durham is the only 
college in the university which gives as good a 
Scholarship as a hundred a year for modern 
history. Now, ever since I left the grammar* 
school, I haven’t had it out of my mind for a day 
to go, if I could, to Oxford. I think it’s incum- 
bent upon a man in my position to give himself, 
if possible, a university training.’ 


e said the words without the slightest air of | 


conceit or swagger, but with a profound conscious- 


on, ‘ with that idea constantly before me ; and I’ve 
léoked out for twelve months or more in the Times 
every day for the announcement of an exam. for 
the Durham Scholarship.’ 

‘But you won't get it, my boy,’ Mr Plantagenet 
put in philosophically after a moment’s consider- 
ation.—‘ You never can get it.—Your early dis- 
advantages, you know—your inadequate schooling 
—so many young fellows well coached from Eton 
aud Harrow !’ 

‘If it had been a classical one, I should agree 
with you: I couldn’t, I’m afraid, Richard re- 
sponded frankly, for he was by no means given 
to over-estimate his own abilities ; ‘but in history 
it’s different. You see, so much of it’s just our 
own family pedigree and detail of our ancestry. 
That acted as a fillip—gave me an interest in the 
subject from the very first; and as soon as I 
determined to begin reading for Oxford, I felt at 
once my best chance would lie in modern history. 
And that’s why I’ve been working away at it as 
hard as ever I could in all my spare time for more 
than a twelvemonth.,’ 

‘But have you been reading the right books, 
Dick ?—that’s the question, his father put in 


effort to recall the names of the works that were 
most authoritetive in the subject when he himself 
last looked at a history : ‘Sharon Turner, Kemble, 
Palgrave, Thierry, Guizot, and so forth ?’ 

Richard had too deep a respect for the chief of 
the Plantagenets, miserable sot though he was, 
to be betrayed into a smile by this belated cata- 
logue. He only answered with perfect gravity : 
‘I’m afraid nohe of those would be of much use 
to ife nowadays in a Scholarship exam. : another 
generation has arisen which knows not Joseph. 
But I’ve got up all the books recommended in 
the circular of the Board of Studies—Freeman, 
you know, and Stubbs, and Green, and Froude, 
and Gardner. And I’ve worked especially at 
the reigns of the earlier Plantagenets, and the 
development of the towns.and guilds and all that 
sort of thing, in Brentano and Seebohm.’ 

‘Jones tertius has a brother at Oxford,’ Clarence 

ut in very eagerly : ‘and he’s a howling swell; 
he lives in a room that’s panelled with oak from 
top to bottom.’ 

‘And if you get the Scholarship, Dick,’ his 
mother went on wistfully, ‘will you have to go 
and live there, and be away from us always?’ 

‘Only half the year, mother dear, Richard 
answered coaxingly ; for he knew what she was 
thinking—how hard it would be for her to be 
left alone in Chiddingwick, among all those 
unruly children and her drunken husband, with- 
out the-aid of her one help and mainstay. ‘You 
know, there’s only about five months of term, 
and all the rest’s vacation. In vacation, I’d 
come home, and do something to earn money 
towards making up the deficit.’ 

‘It’s a very long time, though, five months,’ 
Mrs Plantagenet said pensively. ‘But, there!’ 
she added after a pause, sewer. up—‘ perhaps 
you won't get it.’ 

Grave as he usually was, Richard couldn’t 


ness of their import ; for to Richard Plantagenet | help bursting into a merry laugh at this queer 
the myth or legend of the ancient greatness of his | little bit of topsy-turvy self-tomfort. ‘Oh, I 


family was a spur urging him ever on to make | hope to goodness I shall,’ he cried with a twinkle, 
y P ging | BOpe og 


himself worthy of so glorious an ancestry. ‘So|‘in spite of that, mother. It won't be five 
I’ve been working and saving ever since,’ he went | months all in a lump, you know; I shall go up 
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for some six or eight weeks at a time—never 
more than eight together, I believe—and thén 
come down again. But you really needn’t take 
it to heart just yet, for we’re counting our 
chickens before they’re hatched, after all. I 
mayn’t get it, as you say; and indeed, as father 
said just now, when one, comes to think how 
many fellows will be in for -it who have been 
thoroughly coached and crammed. at the great 
public schools, my chance can’t be worth much— 
though I mean to try it.’ : 

Just at that moment, as Dick leaned back and 
looked round, the door opened, and Maud, the 
eldest sister, entered. 


She had come home from her singing lesson ; | 


for Maud was musical, and went out as daily 


governess to the local tradesmen’s families. She | 


was the member of the household who most of 
all shared Dick’s confidence. As she entered, 
Harry looked up at her, full of conscious import- 
ance and a mouthful of Dutch cheese. ‘Have 
= heard the news, Maudie?’ he asked all breath- 
ess. ‘Isn't it just ripping? Dick’s going up to 
Oxford.’ : 

Maud was pale and tired from a long day’s 
work—the thankless work of teaching; but her 
weary face flushed red none the less at this excit- 
ing announcement, though she darted a warning 
look under her hat towards Richard, as much as 
to say : ‘How could you ever have told him ? 

But all she said openly was: ‘Then the adver- 
tisement’s come of the Durham Scholarship ?’ 

‘Yes, the advertisement’s come,’ Dick answered, 
flushing in turn. ‘I got it this morning, and 
I’m to go up on Wednesday.’ 

The boys were rather disappointed at this fame 
announcement. It was clear Maud knew all 
-about the great scheme already. And indeed, 
she and Dick had talked it over by themselves 
many an evening on the hills, and debated the 

ros and cous of that important new departure. 

aud’s face grew paler again after a minute, and 
she murmured half regretfully, as she unfastened 
her hat: ‘I shall miss you if you get it, Dick. 
It’ll be hard to do without you.’ 

‘But it’s the right thing for me to do, Richard 
put in almost anxiously. 

Maud spoke without the faintest hesitation in 
her voice. ‘Oh yes, it’s the right thing, she 
answered. ‘Not a doubt in the world about that. 
It’s a duty you owe to yourself, and to us—and 
to England. Only, of course, we shall all feel 
your absence a very great deal Dick, Dick, 
you’re so much to us! And I don’t know,’ she 
went on, as she glanced at the little ones with 
an uncertain air—‘I don’t know that I’d have 
mentioned it before babes and: sucklings—well, 
till I was sure I’d got it.’ 

She said it with an awkward flush ; for Dick 


eated. If I were to go up and try for this 
scholarship, and then not get it, all Chidding- 
wick would laugh at me for a fellow that didn’t 
know his proper place, and had to be taught to 
know it. For the honour of the family, boys— 
and you too, Nellie—I hope you won’t whisper 
a word of all this to anybody in town. Consider 
what a disgrace it would be if I came back un- 
successful, and everybody in the parish came up 
and commiserated me : “We ’re so sorry, Mr Dick, 
you failed at Oxford. But there, you see, you 
had such great disadvantages !”’ 

His handsome face burned bright red at the 
bare thought of such a disgrace ; and the little 
ones, Who after all were Plantagenets at heart as 
much as himself, every one of them, made answer 
with one accord: ‘We won’t say a word about 
it’ They promised it so earnestly, and with 
such perfect assurance, that Dick felt he could 
trust them. His eye caught Maud’s. The same 
thought passed instinctively through both their 
minds. What a painful idea that the one person 
they couldn’t beg fer very shame to hold his 
tongue was the member of the family most likely 
to blab it out to the first chance comer! 

Maud sat down and ate her supper. She was 
a pretty girl, very slender and delicate, with a 
fair pink-and-white skin, and curious flashing 
eyes, most unusual in a blonde, though she was 
perhaps just a shade less handsome and distin- 
guished-looking than the Heir Apparent. All 
through the ‘meal, little else was talked of than 
this projected revolution, Dick’s great under- 
taking. The boys were most full of it—our Dick 
at Oxford! It was ripping, simply ripping! A 
lark of the first dimensions! Clarence made up 
his mind at once to go up and see Dick, his very 
first term, in sci-genilied rooms at Durham 
College ; they must be oak-panelled : while Harry, 

who had feasted on Verdant Green for weeks, 
| was anxious to know what sort of gown he’d 
have to wear, and whether he thought he’d have 
| ample opportunities for fighting the proctots. 
"T'was a foregone conclusion. So innocently did 
they all discount ‘Our Dick’s’ success, and so 
firmly did they believe that whatever he at- 
tempted he was certain to succeed in! 

After supper, Mr Plantagenet rose with an 
important air and unhooked his hat very deliber- 
ately from its peg. His wife and Dick and Maud 
all cried out with one voice : ‘Why, surely, you’re 
_ not going out to-night, father !’ 

For to go out, they knew well, in Mr Planta- 
'genet’s dialect, meant to spend the evening in 
| the White Horse parlour. f 
|. ‘Yes, my dear, Mr Plantagenet answered, in 
/his blandest tone, turning round to his wife 
with apologetic suavity. ‘The fact is, I have a 
very particular engagement this evening.—No, no, 


| 
| 
| 


caught her eye as she spoke and read her inner Dick, my boy: don’t try to detain me. Gentle- 
meaning. She wondered he had blurted it out men are waiting for me. The claims of social 
prematurely before her father. And Dick, too, life, my dear son—so much engaged—my sole 
saw his mistake. Mr Plantagenet, big with such | time for the world—my one hour of recreation! 
important news, would spread it abroad among | Besides, strangers have been specially invited to 
his cronies in the White Horse parlour before | meet me; people who have heard of my literary 
to-morrow was over ! | reputation ! would be churlish to disappoint 

Richard turned to the children, ‘Now, look them. And, brushing his son aside, Mr Plauta- 
here, boys,’ he said gravely: ‘this is a private | genet stuck his hat on jauntily just a trifle askew, 
affair, and we’ve talked it over here without | with ponderous airiness, and strolled down the 
reserve in the bosom of the family. But we’ve | Steps as he adjusted his Inverness cape on his 


talked it over in confidence: it mustn’t be re- | ample shoulders, with the air of a gentleman seek- 
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ing his club, with his martial cloak around | them the very best education this poor town can 
him. ‘ r afford ; and now, though I know it will sadly 
' He strolled out, all smiles, apologetic, but | cripple my slender resources, 1 mean to make a 
peremptory. As soon as he was gone, the three | struggle, my friends, a manful struggle, and send 
remaining elders glanced hard at one another|my boy Richard up to Oxford. Richard has 
with blank surmise in their eyes; but they said | brains, undoubted brains; he’s proud and re- 
nothing openly. Only, in his own heart, Richard | served, .as you all know, and doesn’t shine in 
blamed himself with bitter blame for his un- | society ; he lacks the proper qualities: but he has 
wonted indiscretion in blurting out the whole | undoubted brains, for all that; and brilliancy, 
truth. He knew that by ten to-morrow morning | I know to my cost’—here he heaved a deep sigh 
all the world of Chiddingwick would have heard | —‘is often a pitfall toa man of genius, Richard 
of his projected little trip to Oxford. hasn’t genius ; but he’s industrious and plodding, 
When the younger ones were gone to bed, the | and possesses, I ’m told, a remarkable acquaintance 
three still held their peace and only looked at} with the history of his country. So I’ve made 
each other. Mutual shame prevented them from | up my mind to brave the effort and send him up 
ever outwardly commenting on the father’s weak- | to our ancestral university. He may do some- 
nesses, Maud was the first to break the long deep | thing in time to repair the broken fortunes of a 
silence. ‘After this, Dick, she said decisively, | respectable family. Gentlemen,’ Mr Plantagenet 
‘there’s no other way out of it. You’ve burnt | went on, glancing round him for confirmation of 
your boats. If you kill yourself to do it, you | his coming statement, ‘I think you’ll all bear me 
must win that Scholarship!’ , witness that I’ve never boasted or bragged about 
‘I must,’ Dick answered firmly. ‘And what’s| my family in anyway: but you’ll all admit, too, 
more, I will. I’ll get it or die for it. I could | that my family is a respectable one, and that the 
never stand the disgrace, now, of coming back | name I bear has not been wholly undistinguished 
empty-handed to Chiddingwick without it.’ in the history of this country.—Thank you, sir; 
‘Perhaps, Mrs Plantagenet suggested, speaking | I’m very much obliged indeed to you for your 
boldly out the thought that lurked in all their | kindness: I don’t mind if I do.—Brandy, if you 
minds, ‘he won’t say’a word of it.’ please, as usual, Miss Brooks—and a split soda.— 
Maud and Dick looked up at her with incredu- | Gentlemen, I thank you for your generous sym- 
lous amazement. ‘Oh mother!’ was all they | pathy. Misfortune has not wholly deprived 
could say. They knew their father’s moods too me, I’m proud to notice, of appreciative friends, 
well by far to buoy themselves up with such I will drain this sparkling beaker, which my 
impossible expectations. neighbour is good*enough to offer, to an appro- 
‘Well, it seals the business, anyhow,’ Dick went | priate toast—the toast of Success to Richard 
on, after a moment’s pause. ‘I must get it now, , Plantagenet of Durham College, Oxford.’ 
that’s rm ge ea Ve to be sure, I don’t 
know that anything could make me try much on ie 
harder than I’d have tried before, for th sake, TOUCH AND TASTE IN ANIMALS. 
mother, and for Maud’s, and the children’s, and | No one doubts that animals have sense, but most 
the honour of the family.’ of us know comparatively litle about their 
‘I wish I had your faith, Dick, in the honour senses. Is sight a universal gift? Do animals 
of the family,’ Mrs Plantagenet sighed wearily. recognise each other, and if so, how? Can all 
‘I can’t feel it myself. I never could feel it, | creatures, even those low in the scale of creation, 
somehow. Though, of course, it’s a good thing if | hear and taste and smell? What is the meaning 
it makes you work and hold your head up in life, | of the variety of sounds, with all their curious 
and do the best you ever can for Maud and the | inflections, often so unpleasant to our ears, that 
children. Anything’s good that’s an incentive to | are made by animals? These and many similar 
exertion. Yet I often wish, when I see how hard | questions can now be at least partially answered ; 
you both have to toil and moil, with the music | for both American and English -naturalist8 have 
and all that, we didn’t belong to the royal stock | been lately working at this subject, and with their 
at all, but to the other Plantagenets, who left the | help we propose to try to find out what are the 
money.’ senses that various animals possess ; although, as 
Both Richard and Maud exclaimed with one | Fabricius, the pupil of Linnzus, said many years 
accord at these painful words: ‘Oh, don’t, dear | ago, ‘nothing in natural history is more abstruse 
mother !’ To them, her speech sounded like sheer | and difficult than an accurate description of th 
desecration. ; senses of animals.’ 4 
At the very same moment, indeed, in the cosiest | By a sense we mean that certain special nerves, 
corner of the White Horse parlour, Mr Plan- | on receiving an appropriate impylse, convey it to 
tagenet himself, the head of the house, was observ- | the brain, where it is translated (how, is as yet 
ing complacently, in a mellifluous voice, to an| unknown) into its special sensation. We usuall 
eager little group of admiring listeners: ‘ Yes, | speak of ourselves as having five senses—sm 
gentlemen, my son Richard, 1’m proud to say, | taste, touch, sight, and hearing. 
will shortly begin his career at Oxford University.| With two senses—Touch and Taste—direct con- 
I’m a poor man myself, I admit; I might have | tact is necessary before a sensation is excited ; 
been richer but for untoward events: and cir-| these two we will therefore consider first, more 
cumstances have compelled me to submit in my | especially as touch has been called ‘the mother 
old age to a.degrading profession, for which | of all the senses,’ and appears to exist, though 
neither my birth, my education, nor my literary|in a varying degree, in the whole animal 
habits have naturally fitted me. But I trust 1} kingdom. 
have at least been a good father to my children.| Touch is simply a sense of pressure or a sense 
A good—father—to my children. I have given | of force as distinguished from the sense of heat, 
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which, though usually included under the same 
name, is “ uite a different sensation. Thus 
we have certainly six senses, and possibly others, 
such as the magnetic sense, as yet unrecognised. 
Animals may have this sense of warmth in a more 
highly developed degree than man, and there is 
no doubt that it is a source of keen enjoyment 
to many. One or two curious facts have been 
noticed in connection with this sense: a cold 
body feels heavier than a hot one of precisely the 
same weight; our left hand is more sensitive 
than our right ; and if our elbow be dipped into 
a very cold fluid, while the cold is felt at the | 
elbow, pain is felt at the tips of the fingers! 

We have no separate nerves for pain; it is | 
probably only an intense pressure or irritation of | 
the nerves themselves—not of the end-organs of | 
touch—this, carried beyond a certain point of 
intensity, causes pain. Perhaps that is why pain 
and pleasure are so closely allied; for if the 
ordinary nerves of touch convey both sensations, 
and the difference is mainly one in degree of 
intensity, it would naturally be difficult to draw 
any boundary-line: a slight pressure may cause 
pleasure ; a greater one, pain; and we do often 
actually find that a sensation of pleasure merges | 
insensibly after a time into one of pain. We 
have many indefinite sensations—not on the 
surface nor of any particular locality—such as a 
feeling of general comfort and well-being, or one 
of malaise and discomfort, of horror, &c., caused 
by the excitation of various nerves. 

Man has the greatest number of sensory 
nerves; they become fewer as we descend in 
the scale of creation, and some of the lower 
invertebrates apparently have none, hence they 
can have little or no sense of pain. Even in the 
higher creatures pain appears often deadened, 
possibly by some hypnotic influence exerted by 
means of the eyes of beasts of prey, or Nature | 


the heart without the patient being in the least 
aware of what he was doing! This so‘interested 
Harvey, that he brought King Charles I. to the 
man’s bedside that ‘he might himself behold and 
touch so extraordinary a thing.’ In certain opera- 
tions, a piece of skin is removed from the fore- 
head to the nose ; and it is stated that the patient, 
oddly enough, feels as if the new nasal part were 
still in his forehead, and may have a headache 
in his nose ! 

In the lower organisms, as the molluscs, the 
whole outer skin is sensitive ; but some have also 
specialised organs of touch; these are usually 
hair-like processes. Thus, jelly-fish shoot out 
numerous threads, when touched, which enable 
them to attack the body pressing them. In fishes, 
touch is usually limited to the lips, parts of the 
fins, and to special organs called ‘ barbels ;’ these 
are long pieces of skin. Fish may sometimes be 
seen gently touching strange objects with the 
sides of their bodies, as though thus becoming 
acquainted with them. Blind cod are quite able 
to continue foraging for themselves—probably 
by means of touch aided by smell. 

The skin of crustaceans and of insects is more 
or less horny, or, as has been said, the bee wears 
its skeleton outside ; but even this armour-like 
surface is sensitive to touch, owing to little hairs 
or projecting rod-like bodies seated on the coat, 
from the base of which a nerve-fibre passes 
through into the body. These little hairs are 
very numerous on the antennz of insects; and 


are evidently sense-hairs of some kind, some of - 


touch, others of other senses. The sense of touch 
is marvellously developed in spiders, 

Bats have an extremely keen sense of touch, 
probably the most delicate of any creature, and 
are guided in their flight chiefly by this sense. 
They have been purposely blinded for the sake 
of experiment, and then let loose in a room where 


may not after all be so cruel as she sometimes | an intricate network of string had been arranged. 
appears. A camel when shot was observed to go| This network was never onte touched by the 
on calmly chewing the cud, taking no notice of | bats during their flight. In other experiments, 
its bleeding wound. The same indifference has| it was noticed that they wisely gave a wider 
been observed in the reindeer, and even in the | berth to such things as a man’s hand or a cat’s 


horse. A lobster will voluntarily deprive itself 
of its great claws if startled; and a crab goes 
on eating while being itself devoured. <A fish, | 
though torn by the hook, still returns to the 
bait ; and a blindworm or sand lizard, if seized, 
snaps its body in two, and glides away un- 
harmed to reproduce at leisure the lost part. 

The sense of touch in man is most highly 
developed on the skin; but mucous or serous 
surfaces are also capable of wy eg. tactile | 
impressions. Some parts of the body are more | 
sensitive than others, and are usually devoid of 
hairs, as thé tip of the tongue, the ends of the 
fingers, and the lips. It will be noticed that these 
are so situated as to keep us conveniently in- 
formed of what is going on around us. 

Some of our most important organs—for in- 
stance, the heart, the brain, and the lungs—are, | 
strange to say, quite insensible to touch; thus , 
showing that not only are nerves necessary for 
the sensation, but also the special end-organs. 
This curious fact was noticed with the greatest | 
astonishment by Harvey, who, while treating a, 
patient for an abscess tliat caused a large cavity | 
in his side, found that, when he put his fingers | 
into this cavity, he could actually take hold of , 


| 


paw than to harmless pieces of furniture. They 
can also fly along underground and quite dark 
passages, avoiding the sides, even when a turn or 
twist comes. The wings and other membranous 


| expansions are peculiarly sensitive to touch, but 


these expansions are comparatively small in the 
fruit-eating bats; for it is the insect-eating bats, 
who have to be on the alert in order not to starve, 
who need this excessive keenness of the sense of 
touch. Sight is useless in the gloom, and it 
appears to be by the minute changes of pressure 
in the atmosphere that they recognise the 
approach of their prey. 

There is a similar wonderful sensitiveness to 
changes of pressure in those whales which prey 
upon herrings and mackerel, and therefore need 
both a keen sense and the ability to swim swiftly 
in order to obtain a meal. It seems odd to us 
that it should never have occurred to these nor 
to other strong creatures to employ the weaker 


| creatures to hunt for them and feed them, while 


they take their ease; but, though their life 
appears to be one of constant toil and warfare, the 
mere pursuit of their prey must give pleasure. 
No caresses nor allurements of dainty food will 
beguile a cat from its huut for a mouse ; though 
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the mouse is often not eaten, even when caught. 
Is the love of sport in man a survival of this 
instinct, and will it be eradicated as the higher 
instincts of nature are developed? To return, 
however, to our whales. Some slight change in 
the movement or impulse of the water appears 
sufficient to indicate to them the approach of 
shoals of fish, or even of sunken rocks. Whale- 
fishers also state that when they attack a whale, 
others, even when some miles away, become, in 
a way quite mysterious to our coarser perceptions, 
aware of the struggle, and hurry off to the rescue. 
It is almost impossible to believe that the vibra- 
tions of the water could be sufficient to warn 
them of their comrade’s danger at so great a 
distance. , 

Sometimes the chief tactile organ is-the tongue, 
as in snakes; sometimes it is the foot, as in 
climbing reptiles, birds, and even some insects. 
The tails of monkeys are also keenly sensitive ; 
while in cats and other feline creatures the 
whiskers have the most delicate sense of touch, 
and in rabbits the long hairs on their lips, 
owing to the nerve filaments at their base, Seals | 
and walruses, too, have similar sensitive strong 
whiskers, which are as useful to them as a staff to 
a blind man. 

Many birds have special tactile organs round 
the root of the bill; these are doubtless useful 
to the bird, as it probes the ground to hunt for 
its dinner of worms, grubs, &c., and may also be 
of use in nest-building. Ducks and geese have 
similar special bodies, Hoofed quadrupeds, to 
complete this brief summary, have somewhat 
sensitive hoofs, enabling them to test the firm- 
ness or otherwise of the ground; though the 
most sensitive parts in horses and most animals 
are the lips, and in the elephant the end of the 
trunk, 


Taste, though the most limited in range of the 
senses, serves a special and useful purpose ; for 
unless we, in common with other living creatures, 
took pleasure of some kind in our food, we might 
cease to eat, and die .of starvation ; or, if food 
had no taste, we might unconsciously eat what 


is unsuitable, or even poisonous. Probably the 
whole creation has this sense of taste in a varying 
degree ; certainly insects have, and with them, as 


with man, it develops and increases during life: 
some young insects will eat poisonous food that 
older ones refuse to touch, This is also said to be 
the case with lambs, which, if Jeft to graze in a | 
field without their mothers, often die from eating | 
poisonous herbs. In man, as we all know, taste | 


Who can define it, or say where instinct ends and 
reason begins ? 

Many experiments have been made in order 
to find out what and where the organ of taste is 
in the lower creation ; but it is easier to say where 
it is not. Crayfish and worms seem to have ver 
decided preferences in the nratter of food, thoug 
no special taste-organ has yet been found. 
Lobsters like decaying food: the crab is more 
dainty in its diet. Snails and slugs show a decided 

reference for certain kinds of food, as garden- 
overs know to their cost; peas and cabbages, 
dahlias and sunflowers, are great favourites ; but 
they will not touch the white mustard. Some 
prefer animal food, especially if rather high! 
Spiders have only a slight sense of taste ; flies 
soaked in paraffin seem quite palatable to them ; 
though one species, the diadema, is somewhat 
more particular, and refuses to touch alcohol in 
any form whatever. The antennw of insects do 
not appear to contain any organ of taste, for 
wasps and ants quite readily took ‘into their 
mouths poisonous and unpleasant food, even 
swallowing enough to make themselves ill ; while 
some bees and cockroaches fell a prey to the 
temptation of alum, Epsom salts, and other nau- 
seous foods placed in their way. These sub- 
stances were not, however, swallowed, but were 
soon spat out, the creatures —enees angrily, as 
if disgusted with the taste. The proboscis of the 
fly and the tongue of bees and ants are furnished 
with numerous delicate hairs set in minute pits ; 
these are perhaps connected with the organ of 
taste ; but though the exact locality of this sense in 
insects is uncertain, we know that groups of cells 
in the tongue of animals, called taste-bulbs, form, 
in part, the ends of the organ of taste. These vary 
in number, increasing in the higher animals; they 
are very close and exceedingly numerous in man, 
while the tongue of even the cow has some thirty- 
five thousand taste-bulbs. It would be interesting 
to know, but I -have never seen the. question 
discussed, whether each special taste excites a 
special group of nerves, and that only—thus 
corresponding to the auditory nerves. 

These taste-bulbs were discovered in 1867. 
Each one consists of two kinds of cells, one set 
forming an outer protective covering, through an 
opening in which project from five to ten of the 
true taste-cells. Though important, they are not 
apparently an essential part of the organ, for 
birds and reptiles have none; but neither have 
they a keen sense of taste—except perhaps the 
parrot. A boa-constrictor that was nearly blind 
was once found to be contentedly swallowing 


can be educated ; as, for example, with tea and | a blanket for dinner, instead of a rabbit, whith 
wine tasters, who can detect differences of quality | was also within reach; and it was only with 
quite inappreciable to others, | great difficulty that she was forced to disgorge 

A singular development of this sense is seen | this singular article of food. A snake’s tongue 
in those insects which eat different food when in | is therefore not an organ of taste, nor is it, as 
the larval and when in the perfect condition: the | many think, a sting; it is more probably a 
butterfly or moth, for instance, would not touch | delicate organ of touch. Professor Lloyd Morgan 
the leaf on which it lays its egg; yet this forms | in his fascinating book, Animal Sketches, mentions 
the right food for the yrub that will emerge from | the very curious effect that nicotine has upon 
the egg. It is not to be supposed that the butter- | snakes. Even a drop of the oil from a foul pipe, 
fly remembers its early existence, and reasons from | if placed in the mouth of a snake, will cause it 
this as to the probable food that. its young will, to become perfectly rigid ; if more be given, it 
require ; so, in a happy tone of satisfaction, we call | will die. Possibly, as has been suggested, it may 
this ‘instinct,’ and think our explanation com-| be in some such way, or by mixing opium or 
plete. But is not that word merely. used to cover | other narcotic with the saliva, and then spitting 
our ignorance ; for, after al, what is instinct?| into the snake’s mouth, that Indian charmers 
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effect some of their wonders with even poisonous | 


snakes, such as apparently turning them into 
sticks and so on. 

A special organ on the edge of the beak appears | 
to serve as an organ of taste in ducks ; while fish 
and tadpoles have goblet-shaped sense-organs on 
their skin and scales, and though their purpose | 
is somewhat uncertain, they are similar to taste- 
bulbs ; and fish certainly have some, though only 
a slight, sense of taste. Some fish repeatedly 
rejected certain molluscs given them as food ; 
while others appeared to owe their safety to their 
colouring ; thus showing that fish can see and 
recognise markings, and also that they do exercise 
some choice in the matter of food. 

A very sad account is given by Sir J. E. 
Tennent and Mr F. Day as to the habits of 
certain frugivorous bats—the so-called ‘flying 
fox’ of Southern Asia. Not only are they very 
quarrelsome and selfish, fighting over their food, 
and each one trying to get the most shady 
spot to sleep in; but they are sadly dissipated ; 
and although strict vegetarians, very intemperate. 
They frequently pass the night in a sort of 
drunken carouse, returning home—unless too 
stupefied to stir—in the early morning quite 
intoxicated and more quarrelsome than ever. 
Instead, therefore, of saying that a man who 
drinks to excess behaves like a beast—which is 
quite untrue, by the way—we might more truly 
say that he is like a bat. 

But we must leave this branch of our subject 
after one more remark. The sense of taste pro- 
tects the alimentary canal, so preserving us to 
some extent, at all events, from swallowing 
poisonous food. Only substances that are soluble 
in the mouth produce a distitict sensation of taste ; 
others merely exciting a sensation of touch or 
of temperature ; and these substances must come 
into direct contact with -the special nerve- 
endings. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—PLENARY CONFESSION 
(continued). 


‘I sHALL not forget it. Nevertheless, Elsie, if 
a statement of the facts can be of any use to 
you ’—he changed his seat and took up the pen— 
‘certainly I will write it for you.’ 

‘I am requested,’ he wrote, ‘by Miss Elsie 
Arundel, my Scholar, to state what I know of 
a certain transaction which took place in March 
1882. The facts are as follows: I had need 
of a sum of seven hundred and twenty pounds. 
For certain purposes I wanted it in ten-pound 
notes. I asked my agent, Mr Dering, to give me 
a cheque ; and as I thought that I should want 
the money immediately, perhaps in an hour or 
so, I asked him to wes Ly it payable to my order, 
and not to cross the cheque. He drew the cheque 
and gave it to me in his office. I then went to 
the hotel where I was stopping—a place in Nor- 
folk Street, Strand, and sent a commissionaire 
to the Bank for the money. He brought it, as 
I had requested, in ten-pound notes. in a few 


* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers, | 


j days I discovered that my: plan could not be 


even commenced without the greatest danger of 
defeating its own object. I therefore took the 
notes to Mr Dering’s office and placed them in 
his safe. 1 suppose that he on long since 
returned them to the Bank.’ 

‘There, child,’ he said, reading this statement 
aloud. ‘That is what I recollect about this 
matter.’ 

‘Sign it.’ Elsie gave him the pen again, 
‘Sign it, dear Master.—Oh! thanks—thanks a 
thousand times! You don’t know—oh ! you will 
never know or understand—I hope—how precious 
this document will be for me’—she folded the 
peer in an envelope and placed it in her hand- 

ag—‘and for my people—my brother and all. 

Oh, my dear Master!’ She stooped and kissed 
his hand, to hide the tears in her eyes. Athel- 
stan’s name was safe now whatever happened, 
He would be completely cleared at last. 

‘Why, my dear Scholar—my dear daughter.’ 
Mr Edmund Gray was moved himself almost 
to tears at this unexpected burst of feeling. ‘As 
if there was anything I would not do for you 
if Icould. I, who have never loved any woman 
before, love one now. She is my daughter—my 
grandchild.—So your brother will be helped by 
this little reminiscence—will he? Actually, your 
brother! I wonder if there is anything more 
that I could remember for you in this uneventful 
life of mine.’ 

‘Ok no!—that would be too much to hope. 
Yet there is a chance—just a chance. I wonder 
if I may tell you. There is still time before us, 
If we are at the Hall by six we shall do very 
well. It is no more than half-past four. Shall 
I tell you the trouble? Oh! But it is a shame. 
And you with this great work laid upon you! 
No—no—I must not.’ Oh, Delilah! oh, Circe! 
for she looked as if, in spite of her unwilling 
words, she wanted to tell it very badly indeed. 

‘Nay, my dear. You must, and you shall— 
What? You are in trouble, and you will not 
tell me what it is. You—my Scholar—my clear- 
eyed disciple, who can see what these dull crea- 
tures of clay around us can never understand— 
you are in trouble, and you hesitate to tell me? 
—Fie! fie! Speak now. Tell me all.’ 

‘I have told you that I have a-laver, and that 
I am engaged to be married,’ 

‘Yes—yes. His name, too, you have told 
me. It is George—George Austin. There were 
Austins once—I.seem to remember—but that 
does not matter.’ 

‘We are to be married on Wednesilay.’ 

‘So-soon? But you have promised that I shall 
not lose my pupil.’ 

‘No, dear Master. As soon as we come back 
from our holiday, I will come and see you again 
and learn of you. Do not doubt that. I can 
never again let you go out of my life. I shall 
bring my—my husband with me.’ 

‘If I thought your marriage would take you 
away from me, I should be the most unhappy of 
men. But I will spare you for a month—two 
months—as long as you please.—Now, tell me 
what is on your mind.’ 

‘George was one of Mr Dering’s managing 
clerks—your Mr Dering, you know.’—Mr Ed- 
mund Gray nodded gravely.—‘ He had no inoney 
when we were engaged, and we thought that we 
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were going to be quite a poor and humble pair. | 
‘But a great piece of good fortune happened to 
him, for Mr Dering made him a Partner.’ 

‘Did he? Very lucky for your friend. But 
I always thought that Dering ought to have a 
Partner. At his age it was only prudent—neces- 
sary, even.’ 

‘So we were made very happy ; and I thought 
we were the luckiest couple in the world. But 
just then there was a discovery made at the office 
—a very singular discovery—lI ‘hardly know how 
to describe it, because it is not quite clear to me 
even yet. It was concerned with the buying or 
selling or transfer of certain stocks and shares 
and coupons and that kind of thing. Mr Dering 
seems not to remember having signed the papers 
concerned. There is a fear that they are in 
wrong hands. There is suspicion of forgery, 
even. I am ashamed even to mention such a 
thing to you, but my lover’s name has been con- 
nected with the business; and Dering’s clerk, 
Checkley—you know Checkley ?’— 

‘Certainly—Dering’s old servant.’ 

‘Has openly charged George-—on_no evidence, 
to be sure—of having forged the letters, or of 
having assisted in the forgery.’ 

‘This is very serious,’ 

‘It is very serious; but we do not intend to 
let the thing interfere with our wedding. Only, 
unless I can remove the last ray of suspicion 
before Wednesday, we shall spend our honeymoon 
at home, in order to watch the case from day to 
day.’ 

Buying or selling stocks? Dering would be 
constantly doing that.’ 

‘It appears that these transactions were the 
only things of the kind that he has done this 
year. That is to say, he denies having done 
these.’ . 

‘Well—as for these having been the only trans- 
actions of the kind, he managed a good bit of 
such business for me this last spring.’ 

‘Did he? Do you remember the details of 
that business ?’ - 


‘It had them. But I thought that perhaps my 
‘old friend might think it looked like want of' 
confidence if I left them there, so I sent for them, 
and took them to his office. They are now in 
the safe. I put them there myself with my own 
hand ; or he did with his own hand—I Jorget. 
Sometimes—it is very odd—when I think of 
things done at that office, I seem to have done 
it myself ; and sometimes I think that he did it. 
Not that it matters.’ 

‘Not at all. The papers are actually in the 
safe again ?’ 

‘Certainly: I—that is—he—he or I—put them ° 
there.’ 

‘Oh! my dear Master’—Elsie clapped her 
hands—‘this is even more important than the 
other. You do not know—you cannot guess— 
what mischiefs you are able to stop. If I had 
only been able to talk to you about these things 
before! The paper you have already written is 
for my brother. Now sit down, my Master, and 
write another that will do for me.’ 

‘I will do anything you ask me—and every- 
thing. But as for this, why not ask Dering? 
His memory never fails. His mind is like a box 
which holds everything and can never be filled. 
Perhaps he would not like these private affairs— 
as between solicitor and client—to be talked 
about.’ 

‘We cannot go to Mr Dering. There are 
certain reasons which would not interest you. 
All we want is a clear, straightforward statement, 
an exact statement, of what happened. Sit down 
now and write me a full account of each trans- 
-action.’ ‘i 

‘Certainly ; if it will be of the least use to 
you.’ 
‘Early in the present year, he began, ‘I found 
that my plan of an Industrial Village if it was 
to be carried into effect would want all the money 
I could command. It occurred to me that it 
would be well to transfer a certain sum from the 
hands of my agent and to place it in my own 
Bank ready to hand. I began then, in March, 


‘Clearly. It was only yesterday, so to speak.’ 

‘Was it the purchase or transfer of stock or 
shares ?? 

‘Certainly. Toa very large amount. I have 
told you about my Industrial Village, have I not ? 
The Village where all are to be equal—all are to 


with a sum of six thousand pounds, which Dering, 
by my instructions, toner over to my Bank in 
| the form of shares and stocks. I believe they 
were transfers of certain stocks held by him in 
his own name, but forming part of my fortune 
;—my large private fortune. The Bank was 


work for a certain time every day, and no longer | instructed to receive the dividends in that sum. 
—all are to be paid in rations and clothes and , A month or so later I obtained from Dering other 
houses, and there is to be no private property— | stock to the value of twelve thousand pounds, the 


my Ideal Village.’ 

‘IT know. A lovely Village.’ 

‘It was early in the spring that I finished my 
designs for it. Then it occurred to me that it 
would be well if; instead of always goipg to my 
lawyer for money, I had a large sum at my 
command lying at my Bank. So I instructed 
Dering to transfer to my name a great quantity 
of stocks lying in his name. He was a trustee or 
a—well—it is rather unusual, but I like having 
all my business affairs managed for me, and 
But this will not interest you’—this with the 
look of irritation or. bewilderment which some- 
times passed over his face. ‘The important thing 
is that it was done, and that my Bank received 
those transfers, and has instructions to receive 
the dividends.’ 

‘Oh! And has all the papers, I suppose ?’ 


papers of which were also given to my Bank. 
And after that I took out papers representing 
| twenty thousand pounds; so that I had in my 
| hands, ready to be sold out and used at a 
|moment’s notice, no less than thirty-eight thou- 
;sand pounds. All this money I intended to 
| devote to my Industrial Village. The scheme is 
still one in which I put my whole confidence. 
| But it has not yet been carried into effect, in 
consequence of the difficulty of finding workin 

men equal to the situation. They understan 

working for the man who has the money ; they 
do not understand working for the man who has 
none, that is for each other and for themselves. 
For my own part I could only find working men 
of that stamp. Perhaps I am too much in the 
study. I do not go about enough among working 
men. There must be some advanced to my stage 
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of development.—Well, for want of men, I could 
not start my Village, and I have not used the 
money. As for the papers, I have taken them 
a of the Bank tg placed them in Dering’s 
safe. 

Elsie looked over his shoulder, reading every 
word. ‘The letters which Mr Dering wrote to 
the stockbroker in accordance with your instruc- 
tions, They were written for him—perhaps— 
by you. It is unusual, but’—— 

‘I told you, he replied sharply. ‘What is 
the use of saying things twice? There are some 
things which confuse a man. I wrote them— 
he wrote them—he acted for me—or I acted for 
myself. What matter? The end is as I have 
written down for you.—Now, will this paper be 
of any use to you ?’ 

‘Of the greatest use. 
Master.’ 

He obeyed, and signed ‘ Edmund Gray,’ 

‘There is one thing more.’ Elsie saw in his 
face signs of disquiet, and hastened on. ‘You 
have got your Bank book here ?? 

‘Yes, The Manager sent it here with an im- 
pertinent note about references, which I have 
sent on to Dering.—What do you want with the 
Bank book? It is in one of those drawers. See 
—here it is—cheque book too.’ 

‘If I were you, Master, I would have no more 
trouble about the money. You have given Mr 
Dering the transfers and papers—why not give 
him back the money as well? Do not be 
bothered with money matters. It is of all things 
important to you to be free from all kinds of 
business and money matters. Who ever heard 
of a Prophet drawing a cheque? * You sit here 
and work and meditate. You go to the Hall of 
Science and teach. It is the business of your 
friends to see that all your necessities are properly 
supplied.—Now, if you will in these minor 
matters suffer your friends to advise’ 

‘Surely. I ask for nothing else.’ 

‘Then, dear Master, here is your cheque book 
and here your Bank book. Draw a cheque pay- 
able to the order of Edward Dering for all the 
money that is lying here—I see it is seven 
hundred and twenty-three pounds five shillings 
and threepence.—I will take care of the cheque— 
so.—Oh ! you have signed Edward Dering—care- 
less master! Draw another—now sign it Edmund 
Gray.—That will do—And you had better at the 
same time write a letter to the Bank asking 
the Manager in future to receive the dividends 
for the account of Mr Dering. I will write the 
letter, and you shall sign it. Now—no—no—not 
Edward Dering—Edmund Gray. Your thoughts 
are wandering.—There !—Now, dear Master, you 
are free from everything that might trouble 

ou.’ 
< The Master -pushed back the blotting pad with 
impatience, and rose from the chair. Elsie took 
possession of the signed cheques, the cheque book, 
the Bank book, and the letter. She had all—the 
statement in Edmund Gray’s own handwriting— 
all—all—that was wanted to clear up the business 
from the beginning to the end. She put every- 
thing together in her handbag. She glanced at 
her companion : she perceived that his face was 
troubled, ‘1 wish,’ he said fretfully, ‘that you 
had not worried me with those questions about 
the past. They disturb me. The current of my 


Please sign it, dear 


thoughts is checked. I am full of Dering and 
his office and his safe—his safe—and all ’—— 

Elsie trembled. His face was changing—in a 
minute he would have returned to Mr Dering, and 
she would have had to explain. ‘Master,’ she 
cried, laying her hand upon his arm, ‘think. We 
are going to the Hall of Science—your Hall of 
Science—yours. The people are waiting for their 
Prophet. You are toaddress them. To-night you 
must surpass yourself, because there are strangers 
coming. Tell us--once again-—all over ayain—of 
that world where there is no crime, no suffering, 
no iniquity, no sin, no sorrow—where there are no 
pet creatures deprived by a cruel social order of 
iberty, of leisure, of comfort, of virtue, of every- 
thing—poor wretches born only to toil and to 
endure. Think of them. Speak for them. Plan 
for them. Make our hearts burn within us for 
shame and rage. Oh Master’—for his face was 
troubled still and doubtful, as if he was hovering 
on the border-land between himself and his other 
self—‘no one can speak to them like you: no 
one has your power of speech: make them feel 
that new world—make them see it—actually see 
it with their earthly eyes—make them feel it in 
| their hearts.’ 

‘Child’—he sighed; his face fell back into 
repose—‘ you comfort me. I was falling—before 
you came to me I used often to fall—into a fit of 
gloom—I don’t know why. Something irritates 
me: something jars: something awakens a feel- 
ing as if I ought to remember—remember—what ? 
I do not know.—I am better now. Your voice, 
my dear, at such a moment is to me like the 
sound of David’s harp to Saul. It chases away 
the shadows. Oh! I am better already. I am 
well. If you want to ask any other questions, do 
so. As for those transactions—they are perfectly 
correct in form and everything. I cannot for the 
life of me understand why Dering, who is a 
practical man’ 

‘Never mind Dering, my dear Master—or those 
transactions. Think only of the world of the 
| New Humanity. Leaye the transactions and the 
| oes to me. I hope that you will never find 
| out why they were wanted, or how they were to 
| be me ng, let us start. We shall be in 
excellent time.’ 

The Hall of Science was half full of people— 
the usual gathering—those who came every 
Sunday evening and took the simple feast of 
fraternity. The table was spread with the white 
cloth, on which were laid out the toast and 
muffins, the ham and shrimps, and bread and 
butter and watercresses ; and on the appearance 
,of the Chief, the tea was brought up, and they 
all sat down. Now, it had been observed by all 
|that since the adhesion of this young lady the 
Leader’s discourses had been much more con- 
fident, his manner had been clearer, his points 

more forcibly put. This was because, for the 
first time, he had had an opportunity of dis- 
cussing his own doctrines with a mind able to 
|follow him. Nothing so valuable to a teacher 
,of new things as a sympathetic woman for 
listener and disciple. itness the leading ex- 
ample of the Prophet Mohammed. Also, their 
jleader had never before been so cheerful—so 
hopeful—so full of life and youth and spring. 
He was young again: he talked like a young 
j man, though his hair was gray. This was because 
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he loved a woman, for the first time in his life : 
he called it paternal affection: whatever kind 
of love it was, it worked in him the same miracle 
that love always works in man—young or old— 
it gave him back the fire of youth. 

This evening he sat at the head of the table 
dispensing his simple hospitality with a geniality 
a heartiness unknown before the arrival of 
this young lady. He talked, meantime, in the 
lofty vein, above the style and manner common 
to his hearers, but not above their comprehension : 
he spoke of a higher life attainable by man at 
his best, when the victory over nature should 
be complete, and every force should be subdued 
and made slave to man, and all digeases should 
be swept away, and the Perfect man should stand 
upon the earth at last, Lord and Master of all 
—Adamus Redivivus. When that time should 
come, there would be no Property, of course ; 
everything was to be in common; but the new 
life would be full of love and joy: there would 
be long-continued youth, so that none should 
be made to rise from the feast unsatisfied: nay, 
it seemed to this Dreamer that every one should 
continue at tle feast as long as ‘he pleased, till 
he was satiated and desired a change. Long-con- 
tinued youth : all were to be young and to keep 
young: the girls were to be beautiful and the 
men strong: le pronounced—he—the hermit— 
the anchorite—the celibate who knew not love— 
a eulogy on the beauty of women: and he 
mourned over those men who miss their share 
of love. 

The hearts of those who heard were uplifted, 
for this man had the mesmeric faculty of compel- 
ling those who heard him to feel what he wanted 
them to feel. Most of them had been accustomed 
to regard their Leader as a man of benevolent 
manners but austere principles. Now he was 
tender and human, full of sympathy even with 
those weak vessels who fall in love, and for the 
sake of love are content to be all their lives slaves 
—yea, even slaves to Property. 

After tea, the tables being cleared, the Chief 
pronounced his weekly address or sermon. It 
was generally a discourse on the principles, which 
all professed, of equality and the abolition of 
Property. To-night, he carried on the theme on 
which he had spoken at tea-time, and discoursed 
on the part which should be played by, Love 
in the New Humanity. Never before had he 
spoken so convincingly. Never had orator an 
audience more in sympathy with him. 

Shortly after the si ten of the address, 


there arrived two gentlemen, young and well 
dressed, who sat down modestly just within the 


door and listened. The people turned and looked 
at them with interest. They were not quite the 
kind of young man peculiar to the street or to 
the quarter. 


When the lecture’ was over and the audience | 
crowded together to talk before they separated, | 


Elsie slipped across to the new-comers and led 
them to the lecturer. ‘ Master,’ she said; ‘this is 
my brother Athelstan.’ 

Mr .Edmund Gray shook hands with him. 
‘Why, Elsie,’ he said, ‘your brother and I have 
met already in Gray’s Inn.’ , ° 

‘And this is my friend George Austin, Partner 
of Mr Dering,’ 

‘Mr Austin, said Mr Edmund Gray, ‘I am 


glad to meet the man who is about to enter into 
the most sacred of all bonds with one whom I 
venture to love, sir, as much as you yourself can 
do, though I love her as my daughter, and you 
love her as your bride. You will be the happiest 
of men. Take care, sir, that you deserve your 
—— : 

his day,’ said Elsie, ‘yon have rendered us 
all such a service as can never be acknowledged, 
or repaid, or forgotten. Yet we hope and pray 
that somehow you will never understand how 
great it is.’ 


W#EAT-THRESHING IN NORTH-WEST 
CANADA. 


THE harvest of 1891 in North-west Canada was 
the largest Canada has ever had, and it was at 
the same time the most disappointing. The frost 
and the smut combined have made a good yield 
and promising-looking crop almost profitless to 
the settler. It has also been the crop we have 
worked the hardest to save. The harvest was 
late and labour scarce ; a couple of men did the 
cutting, setting-up, and stacking on most farms 
in this district. Of course, this without self- 
binders would have been impossible ; very often 
each man of such a couple would be the owner of 
sixty or seventy acres of wheat ; and they would 
join together to put up the harvest of both farms. 
In some cases, some isolated bachelor was farmer, 
labourer, cook, and housemaid all in one ; he, if 
any one, could appreciate that song where some 
individual introduces himself as being the ‘ boat- 
swain bold and crew of the captain’s gig,’ besides 
covering a lot of other persons in his one skin. 
In this part of Assiniboia the stacking was not 
finished till the beginning of November, and 
tlien the snow came and covered the shocks of 
several belated ones. After the snow the thresh- 
iug-machines came ; and from then till the begin- 
ning of March they kept steadily at their work, 
and still there are stacks left, till seeding is 
finished, whose owners could not get a threshing 
outfit who had time to come to them. The way 
in which threshing is carried on in this as in 
most places round here is on the ‘bee’ system, 
but which is likely soon to be replaced by each 
machine taking a gang of men with it. 

But at present when an engine and machine 
come on to a farm, the settlers for six miles round 
who have grain to be threshed meet there, 
bringing their pitchforks with them. The mar- 
ried men, who have cows and pigs, &c., at home 
to be attended to, come with their teams and 
wagons, and go home at night. The bachelor 
turns all his live-stock adrift to forage for them- 
selves, mounts his pony, taking his fork and 
toilet apparatus—which last is represented by a 
pipe pe plug of tobacco in most cases—with 
him, and possibly’ an ox-hide and blanket, He 
camps in every house he threshes at, if the house 
belongs to a fellow-bachelor. A corner—the 
farthest from the door for choice—is bedded 
down with an armful of straw ; on this, covered 
with blanket and hide, he sleeps as soundly as he 
does in the bed which the farmer’s wife provides 
for him when the threshing reaches that kind of 
a farm. 

A shanty twelve by fourteen feet is large 
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enough to accommodate six men at night, and to | should be fixed. Towards the end, a large plate 
cook for and feed twice that number during the | of plum-duff is given each man; and as soon 
day. With the thermometer down in the zeros, ‘as that is finished, there is a general dive into 
there is no complaint about stuffiness, A knot- | trouser-pockets and the pipes’ fished up and 
hole in the wall not big enough to shove your | filled ; and all leave the table cautiously, and 
finger through is amply sufficient to keep the air | avoiding all chance of a collision, or anything 
of the house thoroughly pure, and to allow a few that might jar the system; then, on the chairs 
cubic feet of snow to trickle through on to the | and floor farthest from the table the crowd sit 
floor or the sleepers below. | down to smoke and debate over many things 

As soon as the engine has got up steam—a amongst each other. A subject is usually chosen 
difficult matter on a cold day—and enough hands ! in which all are comfortably out of their dept 
have arrived, a start is made. The machine sits | and then while the women-folk wash the dicher 
between two stacks, which are threshed together ; | and we wait for the engine’s whistle, the subject 
three men get on to each stack, or, as a general | is argued over in all its bearings, some of which 
thing, the whole crowd get on each, and pretend | probably were never suspected before to have 
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to ignore the fact that the straw-carriers or grain- 
spout require any human attention whatever. 

his littie oversight is pointed out to them by 
the machine-men ; and after all have claimed to 
have mounted the grain-stack before any one 
else, some of the most good-natured sorrowfully 
climb down, to submit to a martyrdom on the 
straw, for which they look only for the public’s 
anathema if they. fail to keep the straw away 
and let the carriers ‘bung.’ As for any reward 
for hard work in the way of praise, they know 
too well that it is the peculiar attribute of, that 
part of the machine that, although hard work 
and all the dirt come that way, the men on the 
straw need not look for praise. 

With three men on each grain-stack, two more 
men standing one on each side of the feeder, to 
cut the bands of the sheaves and pass them to 
him along the feed-table ; and three men on the 
straw, who stand in line one behind the other, 
passing the straw from man to man, piling it up 
anyhow as long as they can keep the mouth of 
the carriers free; and when the grain-spout 
runs into a large bin, one hundred ene an 
hour is only an ordinary average when the grain 
is good. But when, as in this last threshing, 
there are only two on the grain, and that only on 
one side, and two on the straw, the above average 
might be divided by five. 

‘The most unpleasant part about the machine 
is the part of the men on the straw; this is 
especially so when the grain is smutty; then 
they are wrapped in an ink-black cloud, which 
clogs up all the passages to the lungs, all the 
more distressing from the soft deep footing of 
the newly-threshed straw, which helps to rob 
them of their breath, by keeping them con- 
tinually climbing to avoid being buried, and 
so forcing them to inhale the smut in large 

uantities. These men come off at dinner-time 
rom the straw with a crust of black .as thick 
as a dollar over their’ faces, their eyes streaming 
and bloodshot, an itching smarting skin, and a 
feeling as of a tremendous cold in the head. 
But in spite of all, every one seems to keep his 
appetite ; and the food at a threshing is always 
splendid ; ‘as good as threshing-grub’ is a well- 
known saying to describe anything in the line of 
good victuals, 

Dinner is generally beefsteak, as often as you 
like to reach for it, with turnips and potatoes ; 
besides which, cakes of various and curious 
kinds; and pies of apple and apricot wander 
from hand to hand about the table. 


The teacups | 


/any relation’ whatever to the question in hand; 
'and it is not at all uncommon for an argument 
| that started in politics to be hunted all through 
religion, and ve escape death in astronomy by 
'the whistle sending all the keen hunters into 
‘their overcoats, fur caps, and mittens, and 
hurrying them out to their places round the 
' machine, 
} Many days of this last winter, threshing was 
carried on though the thermometer marked 
thirty below zero, and the day was not the 
beginning and end of work ; for often, as it grew 
dark, a man would be told off to keep a straw 
bonfire going, and then work would be carried on 
by its light three hours -after dark. It is a 
curious sight for any one, after a long tramp across 
the still prairie in the darkness, to come suddenly 
to the bank of a creek or valley-edge and see a 
threshing outfit in full blast at the bottom, as 
once I did after about an hour’s walk. The night 
was dark and thick with a haze of frost; even 
the snow hardly showed bright underfoot. I had 
felt the absolute silence and loneliness of the 
prairie all the more from being uncertain 
whether I was walking in the direction of home, 
or only just wandering around, and I suspected 
myself of the latter. There were no stars or 
wind to guide me; suddenly, a faint hum of a 
threshing-machine caught my ear. I followed 
it; and after some twenty minutes I came to 
the brink of the steep bank of a creek, and there 
in the bottom, ina blaze of red and yellow light, 
was a threshing outfit hard at work. It looked 
like a living picture let into an eternity of dark- 
ness and silence, as though it was one little spot 
where all the life that remained in this world 
had met, and made a small kingdom of light 
in the middle of an eternity of darkness and 
| space. The haze was so thick that the snow, one 
| hundred paces from the straw fire, did not reflect 
_the light; but the snow round the stacks shone 
| brilliantly, and lit up the smoke that curled in 
heavy billows and columns above the men’s 
heads with a bright yellow glare; while the red- 
hot heart of the fire itself, and the raked-out 
ashes uf the engine that was spluttering away 
in the half-light of the background, coloured the 
smoke and steam above them a deep red, which 
gave a warm look to the whole—a look only, for 
'many were complaining of freezing fingers. 
was not sorry I had lost my way. I was in time 
for supper, and supper is much on the same lines 
‘as dinner at a threshing. 

But Although the yield was from thirty to 


are kept full, and you catch the milk and sugar sixty bushels the acre, the wheat, in spite of 
for yourself, and fix your tea as you think it | smudges against frost, and blue stone against 
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smut, is both frozen and smutty, and in many! home,’ said Holmes, directing his gaze to a 
cases the farmer would have been both money! nautical almanac, and telling his tale to it as 
and labour to the good if he had sown no wheat’ it hung on a nail, ‘wi’ the wind east-nor’-east ; 
at all. Wheat anfrozen, plump, and sound, and I had jest fixed the port an’ starboard lights, 
hard, gets only one shilling and twopence a! an’ wos taking a spell at the tiller. All of a 
bushel from the local buyers of the big firms! suddent I sees a great green sea acomin’, which 


if ever so slightly discoloured at the tip of the 
kernel by smut, ‘tagged’ as it is peti | That 
is, the settler who has not enough grain to make 
a car to ship east only gets that; if he can do 
that, some say there is an astonishing difference 
in the price, enough to almost reconcile him to 
his loss by smut; but I can’t speak from my 
own experience, as I had not enough to try. 


THE DECK HAND. 
* CHAPTER II.—CONCLUSION. 


ConTRgRY to Genth Hurley’s expectations, Tom 
Harrington took the berth offered him. A week 


| 
after the interview in the office, he sailed in the | 


Comet for the fishing-grounds of the North Sea. 
Eight weeks, long and dreary to those at sea, soon 
pass ashore. To Genth, in the office, time flew. 
The morning the Comet was due again found him 
nervously pacing the quay. He had made his 
plans. This trip would prove Tom’s salvation. 
He had found a desk for him in the office, and 
under his own eye Harrington should commence 
the new life. Though Genth’s mind was busy, 
his eyes kept straying down the harbour; and 
at last he heard the pant, pant, pant of a tug, 


j and saw her red-banded funnel passing the 


lower ferry. Astern was a dandy-rigged trawler. 
Scores of smacks and luggers were already moored 
at the quay-side, and what with scandalised sails, 
masts, shrouds, and dangling halliards, it was a 
minute or two before he could make her out. 
When the snake-like coil of the towrope was cast 
off and the tug sheered out, Genth saw the new- 
comer was the Comet. He made a step forward, 
then stopped as if he had been shot. His eyes 
were glued to her rigging. She was flying her 
flag half-mast high! It was not the first time 


I knew we’d ship, an’ I sung out to the chaps 
, to keep below. Jest as the werds passed my 
| lips, some one popped out o’ the hoodway [com- 
panion}]. .The sea an’ him must ha’ touched 
the Comet’s deck at the same time; an’ afore 
I could clutch him, he wos swept over the star- 
board rail. I hulled a belt at him, an’ put 
the tiller up. A’most as sune as we gat about, 
| our boat wos launched, an’ the chaps were in 
‘her. They pulled like madmen; but you know, 
! owner, how fast a drowndin’ man drifts to wind- 
‘ard. They could never git nigh him; an’ when 
I picked the crew 0’ the boat up, they wor done 
for. They couldn’t ha’ pulled another stroke for 
‘the Indies. An’ the deck ae wos gone, All 
we picked up wos this’—he held up a soiled 
sou’-wester. I 

‘You must report it,’ said Genth heavily— 
‘it’s all you can do now.’ 

Holmes nodded, and slouched away. When 
, he was gone, Genth went to his desk and drew 
from it a sheet of note-paper; on it was written 
| the number of-a ‘row.’ 
‘And I must break the news,’ he said. 


On a bleak January afternoon, two years later, 
a man came through the tollgate. To save a 
mile or so, he had reached Herringbourne b 
a cheerless, treeless cut called the ‘New Road. 
He was thin and bearded. His clothes were 
shabby, and his steps uncertain. As he tendered 
the halfpenny toll his fingers burnt like fire. 
The sun went down as he came through the 
gate, and the traveller shivered. An easterly 
wind was blowing. It lay in wait for him as 
he rounded a corner, and a roaring gust brought 
him up gasping for breath. But still he wearily 
plodded on. At last he stopped before a ‘row,’ 
went up it, and then stopped again, in front 
of a house with the shutters closed. On them 
| was chalked—‘To Let.’ In a dazed sort of way 
he looked at the letters, then made his way 
Here he halted at the office of 


Genth had beheld that ominous sign, but now | to the quay. 
it turned him —. In ~ —— ran _ thought | Hurley’s oe hey: a Aw ig ng yy 
—suppose it was flying for Tom Harrington! the door. It was locke en, indeed, he 
He stood for a minute fascinated, then walked | seemed to lose heart, and sat a moment on the 
uly back to the office. He sat there with | doorstep. He was looking at the black bough 
is face buried in his hands, when the opening of a tree that flapped noisily against a lighted 
of the door, the sound of sea-boots, and the voice | lamp, when a smacksman came past. The weary 
of Holmes, aroused him. ‘I ken see, owner,’ he | object stopped him and asked him where Hurley 
said, ‘you ha’ been on the quay.’ — | lived. He was told; and with a sigh went on 
. ot my said Genth with dry lips, ‘whom you agin, = me —— ay rig oe oe 
ave los . grew darker, and it began to snow, first in light 

The skipper of the Comet passed a large hand | flakes, that he feebly tried to brush away. then 
through his oakum-textured hair. ‘ Well, owner,’ | faster. Soon he heard the roar of the ‘angry 
he said slowly, ‘I’ll speak the truth. ’Twor this! sea, and saw the flaming eye of the Floating 
way : the wind were east’—— ‘ reye | Light as it rocked inside the Scroby. Here 

In God’s name !’ cried Genth, ‘who is it ? the wind blew fiercer: it gathered the white 

‘To sail straight to’ the pint, owner, ‘tis the flakes together and hurled them into his face 
new deck chap.’ : . till they blinded him. Staggering, clutching 

Genth looked at him helplessly. Harrington!’ at iron rails, and turning his face to them when 
He had made all his little plans, and a greater the strong gusts swept off the sea, he went on 
Hand than his had swept them away. ‘When | till he reached the gate of a house where the 
did this take place ?’ he asketl. blinds were parted and the room illumined by 

‘The night afore larst. We wor acomin’! gas jets and a merry leaping fire. By that fire 
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a man sat reading. It was Genth Hurley. The 
stranger outside opened the gate ; the wind, drove 
him up to the door, and he pulled the bell. It 
was answered by q servant, who gazed at him 
curiously. He asked if he could see the smack- 
owner. 

‘Of course you can,’ she said sharply. ‘But 
shake some of that snow off!’ 

He tried, but his fingers seemed numb. She 
impatiently beckoned him in, and left him on 
the mat while she informed her master a man 
wanted him. Before she could speak, the visitor 
had stolen up behind. As she drew back, he and 
Genth came face to face. The attitude of the 
shabby figure was humble, and his knees shook. 

‘Come in,’ cried Genth cheerily—‘come in, 
my man. You wanted to see me?’ 

In a hesitating way the other stepped forward ; 

rticles of snow had melted on his beard and 

ung in glistening drops. 

‘Don't you know me, Hurley?’ he asked, in 
a trembling tone. ‘I wonder if Nell will know 
|} me? I’m Tom Harrington !’ 

With a strange, gurgling cry Genth fell back 
and clutched at the mantel-piece. He seemed 
turned to stone. The visitor looked wistfully 
at the bright fire, and caressed his thin hands 
as if he were warming them. ‘No, no!’ gasped 
Genth hoarsely, ‘not him !—not Tom Harring- 
ton! He was drowned at sea.’ 

‘Not drowned,’ said the other; and his voice 
sounded so gentle, so unlike the Harrington of 
old, that there was plenty of room for mistaking 
his identity ; ‘but picked up by a schooner, when 
he had lost all hope. I was carried to a strange 
place, and I had the fever.’ He drew a little 
nearer the fire, and put his hand on the back 
of a chair; then, with.a smile, he looked at 
Genth. Hurley’s face wore an awful frozen 
look. He appeared cowering back. 

‘I’m very tired,’ said the wanderer feebly. 
‘May I sit down? I have been to some strange 
gg but I’m home now; and I want to find 

ell. I have been to the old house, but she 
was not there. But you’ll help me to find her, 
won't you? You’ll tell me where she is ?’ 

His voice was eager, and again he looked at 
Genth. The door of the room was only partly 
closed, and through it there came a faint cry ; 
then a soothing sound ; then a cry louder than 
the first. The rescued man pricked his ears. 

‘A baby!’ he said. ‘So you are married. 

Perhaps—perhaps,’ he added timidly, ‘you don’t 
want me here. I had better go. .I had no right 
to come ; but I thought you could tell me where 
Nell was.’ He gazed again at the fire, and his 
shaky fingers strayed over the buttons of his 
threadbare coat. With an effort he staggered 
up. 
Pie was only Genth’s lips that moved. ‘ Yes, 
yes, he said, in a hollow tone, ‘go! And in 
the name of God, go quick! To-morrow—I’ll 
see you to-morrow.’ 

A gust of wind, drove the snow against the 
window. Before the fleeting patterns of the flakes 
were off the glass, another gust made them afresh. 
Harrington shivered. ‘It’s very cold,’ he said ; 
‘but I’ll walk quick, and you'll tell me where 
to find Nell?’ 

As he put the question there sounded a rippling 
laugh ; then the joyous snatch of a song, as some 


one tripped down the stairs. The wanderer’s 
face grew bright. He held up his hand. ‘Listen !’ 
he cried breathlessly. ‘That is Nell’s voice! 
My Nell! That is the song she used to sing 
long ago! Why, she is here, Hurley—she is’—_ 
He turned wonderingly to Genth. The smack- 
owner’s jaw had fallen ; his teeth were chattering; 
and, trembling in every limb, he barely held up 
by the mantel-piece. 

A puzzled look stole over Harrington’s face, 
It cleared ; and he too began to tremble. ‘Your 
wife!’ he whispered. ‘You have married her! 
You thought me dead! I am going—I am 
going. He put his hand out to feel for the 

oor. He was trying to find the handle, when 
it swung open and Nell stood on the threshold, 
He gave a low sob, and with bent head sought 
to pass her. She tried to see his face. 

‘I am going, Nell” he mumbled—‘I am going,’ 
He was quite helpless now, and blinded by tears. 

At the sound of his voice, at the sight of the 
shaky figure grown suddenly old, some memory 
stirred her, and she clutched him by the arm, 
He lifted his head ; their eyes met, and with a 
wild scream she sank to the floor. 

An hour later, a doctor came. He looked at 
Harrington, who had been put to bed, and shook 
his head. ‘I’m no use,’ he said. ‘Cold, exposure, 
a debilitated constitution, The man has been 
dying for weeks. He may last the night out; 
I doubt it.’ 

The doctor was right. Harrington gradually 
grew weaker and weaker. His brain wandered 
to strange scenes, the River Plate, Costa Rica: 
then home, and Nell. When his mind partially 
cleared, she was bending ovér him, and Genth 
sat holding his hand. Like a child he put up 
his face, and she kissed him. He looked, smiling, 
at Genth ; then his head fell back on the pillow. 
‘Iam going,’ he said softly—‘I am going.’ There 
was a faint flutter of breath, and his eyes closed. 
The Deck Hand had gone. 


THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


Wip Autumn winds blow chill and drear 
Across the cloudy, storm-rent sky, 

While hill and valley, far and near, 
Folded in misty silence lie. - 

No sound of music fills the air, 
No voice of bird along the brake ; 

Only the wild-fowl’s cry, remote and rare, 
Among the withered sedges of the lake. 


Gone is the glory of the summer noon ; 
Gone is the tender grace of dawning light ; 
The soft, sweet radiance of the rising moon, 
The silver silence of the starry night. 
Yet, there is splendour in the waning woods, 
And Summer dies, as dies a royal king, 
All down the grassy glades where Silence broods 
Beneath his shroud of golden blazoning ; 
Where amid leafy boughs, from spray to spray, 
Falls the first touch of Winter’s icy breath— 
The first faint sign of lingering decay— 
And smites the ruddy beech with crimson death. , 
B. G. Jonns. 
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